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THE  FARM  FOOD  MARKETING  BILL  i 


The  bill  for  marketing  farm-produced  food  products  solid,  to  civilian 
consumers  totaled  $39*0  "billion  in  1959—5  percent  more  than  in  ±y58 
(table  h) .    2/  This  marketing  bill  has  risen  to  a  new  high  each  year  since 
1938,  except  in  1950.   Since  195°  it  has  risen  at  an  average  rate  of  5*5 
percent  per  year,  and  it  was  62  percent  higher  in  1959  than  in  1950-   Most  of 
the  increase  last  year  resulted  from  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  food  products 
marketed;  unit  marketing  charges  were  about  1  percent  higher  in  1959  than  in 
the  preceding  year. 

The  total  farm  value  of  domestic  farm  food  products  was  5  percent  lower 
in  1959  than  in  I958.   This  decrease  was  the  first  since  1955*   A  drop  in 
prices  received  by  farmers  from  1958  to  1959  more  than  offset  an  increase  in 
volume.   During  the  1950 's  "the  farm  value  varied  from  $17.6  billion  in  1950  to 
$20.7  billion  in  1958. 

Civilian  expenditures  for  farm  food  products  amounted  to  $58.7  billion 
in  1959,  1  percent  more  than  in  1958.   Retail  food  store  prices  were  lower  in 
1959  than  in  1958,  but  this  decline  was  more  than  offset  by  the  increase  in 
the  volume  of  purchases.   A  rise  in  prices  of  restaurant  meals  and  other  food 
eaten  away  from  home  gave  a  further  boost  to  the  total  civilian  expenditures 
for  food. 

Marketing  charges  amounted  to  66   percent  of  civilian  expenditures  for 
farm  foods  last  year.   This  is  the  largest  marketing  share  of  civilian  food 
expenditures  since  1933 •   In  1950  the  marketing  share  was  58  percent. 


1/  A  more  extensive  discussion  of  the  marketing  bill  and  its  components  was 
published  in  the  July  1959  issue  of  this  Situation  (MTS-13^),  pp.  10-21. 
Reprints  of  that  article,  "The  Marketing  Bill  for  Farm  Food  Products/' 
(AMS-326)  are -available  from  the  Marketing  Information  Division,  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service. 

2/  This  marketing  bill  is  the  difference  between  the  total  expenditures  by 
civilian  consumers  for  domestic  farm  food  products  and  the  farm  value  or  pay- 
ment that  farmers  received  for  the  equivalent  farm  products.   It  is  an  estimate 
of  the  total  charges  for  transporting,  processing,  wholesaling,  and  retailing 
farm  foods.   Food  sold  in  the  form  of  meals  in  restaurants  and  other  eating 
places  and  that  which  is  sold  at  less  than  retail  prices  is  valued  at  the 
point  of  sale.   These  estimates  do  not  include  the  value  of  food  products  not 
produced  on  farms  in  the  United  States,  foods  consumed  on  farms  where  produced, 
pr  foods  not  sold  to  civilian  consumers  in  this  country.  Another  estimate  of 
marketing  charges,  the  farm-retail  marketing  bill,  is  considered  later  in  this 
article.   The  difference  between  the  two  estimates  is  discussed  on  page  17  of 
this  issue  and  more  fully  in  the  November  1958  issue  of  this  Situation 
(MTS-I31).   Estimates  of  the  marketing  bill  and  related  statistics  do  not 
cover  Alaska  and  Hawaii  because  of  inadequate  data. 

AMS-^6.   Reprinted  from  The  Marketing  and  Transportation  Situation,  July  i960. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  Marketing 
Economics  Research  Division. 
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Table  4. --The  total  marketing  bill,  farm  value,  and  consumer  expenditures  for 
domestic  farm  food  products  bought  by  civilians,  United  States,  1929-59 


:  Total 

Civilian. 

Total 

Civilian 

:  market - 

Farm 

expend!- . 

market- 

Farm 

expendi - 

Year 

•  ring  bill 

value 

tures 

Year 

ing  bill 

value 

tures 

:    y 

for  farm. 

y 

for  farm 

foods 

foods 

:  Billion 

Billion 

Billion: 

Billion 

Billion 

Billion 

:  dollars 
•:   9-7 

dollars 

7-2 

dollars : 

dollars 
14.9 

dollars 
12.6 

dollars 

1929 

16.9   : 

:1945  .... 

26.8 

: 1946  

18.3 

15.7 

33-5 

1930 

.:   9.9 

6.3 

16.2  ; 

:19^7  .... 

20.7 

18.7 

39-  h 

1931 

.:   8.6 

h.l 

13.3   : 

:1948  .... 

22.9 

19.3 

42.2 

1932  

•  :    7.5 

3.h 

10.9   : 

:1949  .... 

23.9 

16.9 

40.8 

1933  

•  :   7.3 

3.6 

10.9   : 

193^ 

.:   7-5 

h.3 

12.1   : 

: 1947-49  av. 

22.5 

18.3 

40.8 

1935  

•  :   7.3 

5-0 

12.6   : 

1936  

.:   8.2 

5.8 

14.0   : 

:1950  .... 

23.9 

17.6 

H.5 

1937 

.  :   8.1 

6.0 

14.1  : 

:1951  .... 

26.4 

20.0 

46.4 

1938 

.:   8.4 

5.2 

13.6   : 

:1952  .... 

•   28.3 

19.9 

48.2 

1939 

.:   8.6 

5.2 

13.8  : 

:1953  .... 
:195^  .... 

29.3 
•   30.4 

19.0 
18.4 

48.3 
48.8 

i94o  .  . . . 

.:   9-1 

5.6 

14.7  : 

:1955  .... 

32.2 

18.3 

50.5 

1941  . . . . . 

•  :   9.9 

7-1 

17.0   : 

:1956  .... 

3^-0 

18.7 

52.7 

1942 

.:  11.7 

9.3 

21.0   : 

:1957  .... 

35-6 

19.5 

55-1 

19^3  

.:   12.6 

11.4 

23.8   : 

:1958  .... 

37-0 

20.7 

57-7 

1944 

•:   13.3 

11.6 

24.4   : 

:1959  2/  . 

39.0 

19.7 

58.7 

1/  Difference  between  civilian  expenditures  and  farm  value  except  that 
Federal  processor  taxes  have  been  deducted  for  1933-35  and  allowances  for 
Federal  Government  payments  to  processors  have  been  added  for  1943-46. 

2/  Preliminary. 

Estimates  in  this  table  do  not  cover  Alaska  and  Hawaii  because  of  inade- 
quate data. 


The  Components  of  the  Marketing  Bill 


Labor 


The  direct  cost  of  labor  in  marketing  farm  foods  sold  to  civilian  con- 
sumers in  this  country  amounted  to  $18.5  billion  in  1959*  UP  ^  percent  from 
$17.8  billion  in  1958.   (See  cover  chart  and  table  5«)   Labor  costs  accounted 
for  47  percent  of  the  total  marketing  bill,  about  the  same  as  in  other  years 
since  1950.  -Average  hourly  earnings  of  workers  engaged  in  marketing  farm  food 
products  rose  3  percent  last  year,  but  labor  costs  per  unit  of  product  mar- 
keted remained  the  same.   Since  1950,  average  hourly  earnings  have  risen  over 
50  percent,  while  unit  labor  costs  have  gone  up  nearly  25  percent  (table  6). 
Increased  output  per  man-hour  has  offset  part  of  the  increase  in  hourly 
earnings. 
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Table  5* --Labor,,  transportation,  corporate  profits,  and  other  costs 
for  marketing  farm  food  products,  United  States,  1939-59  l/ 


Year 


Rail  and  . 

truck 
transpor- . 
tation  3/« 


Corporate  profits  4/ 


Before 
taxes 


After 

income 

taxes 


Total 
marketing 
bill 


1939 

1940 
1941 
1942 

1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 

1947 
1948 

1949 


1947-49  av. 


1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 

1957 
1958  6/ 

1959  y 


Billion 
dollars 

4.3 

4.5 

4.9 
5.3 
5.5 

6.0 
6.6 
8.3 
9.7 
10.8 

11.3 
10.6 

11-9 
12.7 

13.5 
14.3 
15.0 
15.6 
16.4 
17.2 
17.8 
18.5 


Billion 
dollars 

1.0 

1.1 

1.2 
1.0 

1.0 

1.1 
1.3 

1.6 
2.0 
2.2 
2.3 

2.2 

2.6 
2.6 
3-0 
3.2 
3-4 
3-2 
3-5 
3-6 
4.0 
4.0 


Billion 
dollars 

0.3 

.4 
.6 
.8 
1.1 
1.1 
1.1 
1.7 
1.5 
1-3 
1-3 

1.4 

1.6 

1.3 

1.4 

1.5 
1.5 
1.8 
1.8 
1.8 
2.0 
2.2 


Billion 
dollars 

0.3 

•3 
.4 
.4 
•5 

•  5 
•5 

1.1 

1.0 

.8 

•7 

.8 

•  9 
.6 
.6 

•  7 
.7 

•  9 

•  9 
.8 

l.O 
1.0 


Billion 
dollars 

3-0 

3.1 
3-2 

4.6 
5.0 
5-1 
5-9 
6.7 
7-5 
8.6 
9.0 

8.3 

7.8 

9.8 

10.4 

10.3 
10.5 
11.6 
12.3 
13.0 
13.2 
14.3 


Billion 
dollars 

8.6 


9-1 

9-9 

11-7 

12.6 

13.3 
14.9 
18.3 
20.7 
22.9 
23.9 

22.5 

23.9 
26.4 
28.3 

29-3 
30.4 
32.2 

34.0 
35-6 
37.0 
39-0 

'.  not 


1/  Relate  only  to  domestic  farm  foods  bought  by  civilian  consumers  an 
to  that  sold  to  the  Armed  Forces  or  exported. 

2/  Does  not  include  the  cost  of  labor  employed  in  intercity  for-hire  trans- 
portation because  payments  made  for  transportation  also  are  compared  with  the 
total  marketing  bill. 

3/  Does  not  include  local  hauling;  charges  for  intercity  transportation  by 
water  and  air  are  a  part  of  the  "other"  or  residual  component  of  the  market- 
ing bill. 

4/  Does  not  include  profits  of  unincorporated  firms  or  firms  engaged  in 
intercity  transportation. 

5/  Includes  other  costs  such  as  fuel,  electric  power,  containers,  packaging 
materials,  air  and  water  transportation,  interest  on  borrowed  capital,  taxes 
other  than  those  on  income,  and  noncorporate  profits. 

61   Preliminary. 
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Table  6. --Average  hourly  earnings  and  labor  costs,  profits  before  taxes, 
and  marketing  charges  per  unit  of  product  for  marketing  food  products, 

United  States,  1939-59  l/ 

(Index  numbers  1947-49  =  100 )      


Profit 

Hourly- 

Unit 

(before  taxes) 

Unit 

Year 

earnings 

labor  cost 

per  unit 

marketing 

2/ 

3/ 

of  product 

charges 

V 

1/ 

1939 


1940  -. 

I94i  . 

1942  . 

19*3  • 

1944  . 

19*5  • 

1946  . 

19*7  • 

1948  . 

19*9  • 


46 

52 

33 

59 

*7 

53 

3* 

58 

51 

56 

53 

59 

57 

58 

72 

65 

60 

61 

9* 

69 

65 

66 

95 

70 

70 

70 

88 

70 

81 

79 

127 

78 

93 

91 

ill 

9* 

99 

102 

96 

102 

108 

107 

93 

10* 

1947-49  average 


100 


100 


100 


100 


1950  .. 

. . . :    112 

108 

115 

103 

1951  .. 

. . . :    119 

116 

96 

111 

1952  .. 

. . . :    12* 

118 

95 

116 

1953  .. 

. • . :    132 

121 

101 

118 

195*  .. 

. . . :    138 

123 

95 

119 

1955  .. 

. . . :    142 

123 

110 

121 

1956  .. 

. . - :    149 

124 

109 

123 

1957  .. 

. . . :    158 

130 

106 

128 

1958  .. 

165 

13* 

118 

13* 

1959  6/  

. . . :    170 

13* 

124 

135 

1/  Relates  only  to  domestic  farm-produced  foods  bought  by  civilian 
consumers  in  this  country  and  not  to  that  sold  to  the  Armed  Forces  or 
exported. 

2/  Hourly  earnings  estimated  by  dividing  total  labor  cost  by  total  man- 
hours  for  all  workers.   These  data  include  proprietors  and  family  workers 
not  receiving  stated  remuneration  and  workers  engaged  in  intercity  rail 
and  truck  transportation. 

3/   Unit  labor  cost  is  the  quotient  of  the  indexes  of  total  labor  cost 
and  cf  volume  of  farm  food  products  marketed  to  civilian  consumers.   The 
index  of  farm  food  products  marketed  was  constructed  by  weighting  the 
quantities  sold  by  1947-49  average  retail  prices. 

4/  Profit  per  unit  of  product  is  the  quotient  of  the  index  of  total 
corporate  profits  from  marketing  farm  foods  produced  and  consumed  in  the 
United  States  and  the  index  of  the  volume  of  farm  food  products  marketed. 

5/  Calculated  from  annual  average  spreads  between  retail  cost  of  a 
constant  market  basket  of  farm  food  products  and  payments  received  by 
farmers  for  equivalent  farm  products;  margin  has  been  adjusted  for  sub- 
sidies to  marketing  firms.   The  farm-retail  spreads  are  published  in  this 
Situation,  table  1,  p. 

6/  Preliminary . 


Transportation  Bill  for  Food  3/ 

The  estimated  intercity  rail  and  truck  charges  for  transporting  food 
produced  and  consumed  by  civilians  in  the  United  States  were  about  the  same 
for  1959  as  they  were  for  1958.   For  the  truck  segment  of  the  bill,  the  number 
of  intercity  ton-miles  traveled  in  1959  ^as  somewhat  larger  than  in  1958, 
resulting  in  an  increase  in  truck  revenue  over  the  1958  figure.   But  the 
increase  was  offset  by  a  slight  decrease  in  revenue  from  food  products  hauled 
by  railroads.   The  slight  decrease  could  have  been  caused  by  heavier  loading 
of  fresh  fruits,  vegetables,  and  melons  (excluding  watermelons)  in  railroad 
cars,  hj     During  the  last  2  years  railroads  have  given  shippers  on  the  west 
coast,  and  in  Texas  and  the  Southeast  the  opportunity  to  obtain  lower  per 
package  freight  charges  on  this  type  of  shipment  to  the  East  and  North,  pro- 
vided they  load  additional  layers  of  containers  in  each  car.   The  railroads 
also  derive  benefits  from  heavier  loading.   It  enables  them  to  use  their 
facilities  and  their  man-power  more  efficiently,  thereby  reducing  their  out- 
of-pocket  costs  per  ton.   Heavier  loading  should  help  maintain  the  railroads' 
share  in  the  hauling  of  perishable  commodities;  because  when  properly  used  it 
can  prove  profitable  to  shippers  and  receivers. 

Rail  and  truck  charges  amounted  to  10  percent  of  the  total  marketing  bill 
for  1959>  compared  with  11  percent  in  1958. 

Corporate  Profits 

Profits  that  corporations  derived  from  marketing  farm  foods  (not  in- 
cluding profits  of  transportation  companies)  accounted  for  about  6  percent  of 
the  marketing  bill  in  1959;  about  the  same  proportion  as  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  $0.2  billion  increase  from  1958  to  1959  pushed  profits  to  a  new  high. 
From  1950  to  1959  profits  rose  about  38  percent,  compared  with  a  63-percent 
increase  in  the  total  marketing  bill.   More  than  half  of  the  profits  of  food 
marketing  corporations  went  for  taxes  on  income  in  1959-   Profits  per  unit  of 
product  marketed  also  were  higher  in  1959  than  in  1958  (table  6).   Unit 
profits  have  fluctuated  more  from  year  to  year  than  have  hourly  earnings  and 
unit  labor  costs. 

Profits  of  Leading  Firms.-  The  average  ratio  of  profits  (after  taxes)  to 
sales  for  a  group  of  k6   leading  food  processing  corporations  increased  in  1959 
for  the  second  consecutive  year  (table  7).   This  is  the  first  time  in  more 
than  25  years  the  ratio  has  risen  2  years  in  a  row.   The  ratio  of  profits  to 
sales  for  meat  packers  increased  sharply  from  0.5  percent  in  1958  to  0.9  per- 
cent in  1959-   Leading  meat  packers  have  not  had  higher  rates  since  19^+7  • 
Between  19^+7  and  1959  average  profit  ratios  of  these  firms  varied  from  0.3  to 
0.8  percent  of  sales.   Ratios  of  other  food  manufacturing  groups  were  the  same 
as,  or  lower  than  those  of  1958.   The  profit-sales  ratio  of  eight  leading 
retail  food  chains  was  about  the  same  in  both  years. 


3/  Prepared  by  Mildred  R.  DeWolfe,  Transportation  and  Facilities  Research 
Division,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 

k/   See  "Effect  of  Heavier  Loading  of  Rail  Shipments  on  the  Marketing  of 
Fresh  Fruits,  Vegetables,  and  Melons,"  The  Marketing  and  Transportation 
Situation  (MTS-13^),  July  1959,  pp.  33 -39^ 
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Table  7- --Net  profits  (less  provision  for  taxes  on  income)  as  percentage  of  stockholders'  equity 
and  as  percentage  of  sales,  leading  food  and  tobacco  companies,  1935-59 


Food  processing  companies 

5 

wholesale 
food 

distribu- 
tors 

8 
retail 

food 
chains 

Year 

8 

baking 
companies 

7 
grain  mill 

products 
companies 

11 

meat 

packers 

5 

canning 

companies 

10 
dairy 
products 
companies 

10 
miscel- 
laneous 
food 
companies 
1/ 

51 
companies 
combined 

5 

tobacco 

companies 

Percent. 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent   Percent 

Percent 

Percent   Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Profits 

as  percentage  of  stockholders 

equity  2/ 

Average 
1935-39 

8.1 

9-7 

3-6 

5-6 

7-9 

9-8 

7-2 



8.4 

13-9 

1940 
19IH 
1942 
1943 
1944 
19^5 
1946 
1947 
19^8 
1949 

1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
195^ 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959  3/ 


7-9 

.7.8 

9-6 

9-5 

8.7 

10.1 

18.4 

15.8 

17.9 
16.8 


9.8 

5-4 

6.6 

8.7 

9.2 

7.8 

— 

9-7 

14.2 

9.5 

8.6 

10.5 

11.1 

10.8 

9-7 

— 

9-4 

12.3 

8.0 

8.1 

8.4 

11-3 

8.9 

9.0 

— 

7-4 

11.0 

10.2 

7-9 

8.6 

11.5 

9-2 

9-3 

— 

7.8 

10.  4 

10.3 

7-2 

9-1 

10.1 

8.3 

8.5 

11.2 

8.2 

9-7 

10.9 

5-2 

10.2 

10.0 

8.1 

8.2 

12.7 

8.2 

9-2 

13.2 

9-9 

18  .4 

17.0 

12.6 

13.6 

27.3 

18.7 

11  .k 

15-7 

12.6 

13.4 

13-2 

Ik. 6 

13-9 

18.8 

17.8 

12.6 

Ik. 6 

5.6 

9-6 

12.5 

13-5 

11.3 

16.0 

16.2 

14.8 

13.8 

3-7 

5-8 

14.5 

10.5 

10.0 

12.5 

15-7 

15.2 

Average 
1935-39 

19^0 

19^1 
19^2 
1943 
1944 
19^5 
19^6 
1947 
1948 
1949 

1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959  3/ 


:   15.8 

13.4 

5-9 

15.3 

13.3 

12.6 

11-5 

10.0 

14.0 

13.5 

:   11.9 

11.0 

5-0 

6.8 

10.3 

9-0 

8.5 

9-4 

10.1 

9-9 

:   12.4 

11.0 

3-7 

7-5 

9-9 

9-0 

8.2 

5-8 

10.0 

9-5 

:   12.7 

10.7 

6.6 

6.6 

11.1 

9-3 

9.2 

7-6 

11.4 

10.1 

:   11.9 

12.4 

2.7 

7-8 

12.2 

9-9 

8.9 

7-5 

11-3 

10.  b 

:   12.0 

12.4 

6.5 

10.1 

12.0 

10.4 

10.2 

6.7 

11.2 

12.0 

:   12.2 

11.7 

6.9 

8.2 

12.1 

11.2 

10.3 

7-6 

13.1 

12.1 

:   12.5 

12.8 

3-9 

5-9 

11.8 

11.4 

9-6 

7-6 

14.2 

12.8 

:   11.7 

13.4 

4.2 

8.4 

11.4 

12.5 

10.2 

9-7 

13-8 

14.6 

:   11.8 

y 

7-4 

V 

11-3 

12.0 

10.4 

V 

12.9 

14.8 

Food  proc 

essing  companies 

5 

:   10 

4 

10 

:  miscel- 

wholesale 

8 

5 

7 

grain  mill 

11 

4 

dairy 

:  laneous 

46 

food 

retail 

tobacco 

.  baking 

products 

meat 

canning 

products 

:   food 

companies 

distribu- 

food 

companies 

.companies 

companies 

packers 

companies 

companies 

•companies 
:   1/ 

combined 

tors 

chains 

Profil 

;s  as  perc< 

sntage  of  i 

sales 

;    6.9 

3.8 

0-9 

3-1 

3-1 

8.6 

3.0 



1.5 

9-1 

6.1 
5-2 
4.8 
3-9 
3-2 
3-5 
5-8 
4.5 
4.9 
5-0 

4.9 
3-5 
3-6 
3-5 
3-5 
3-4 
3-4 
3-4 
3-4 
3-3 


4.6 
3-5 


2.6 
2.2 
2.3 
2.6 
2.8 
2.9 
3-3 
3-6 

3-1 
2.3 
2.5 
2.5 
2.9 
3-1 
2.9 
3-4 
3-8 


1.4 
1-7 
1.2 
1.1 
1.0 

•  9 
1.7 
1.4 

.6 

•  5 

.8 
.6 
.4 


3-5 

3-9 
3-1 


2.4 

5-3 
2.5 
2.7 
2.3 
2.8 

3.6 
2.9 

2.2 

3.0 

V 


3-2 
3-4 
2.9 
2.8 
2.4 

2.3 

3-5 
2.6 
2.5 
3-3 

3-2 
2.2 
2.1 
2.3 
2.6 
2.6 
2.6 
TT.6 
2.6 
2.6 


8.0 

7.8 
5.6 
5.0 
5.0 

4.0 
6.0 

5.6 

5-5 
4.8 

5-3 
3-7 
3-6 
3-6 
3-8 
4.0 
4.0 
4.1 
4.3 
4.3 


3-2 
3-2 
2.4 
2.2 
2.0 
2.0 
3-3 
2.6 
2.2 
2.1 

2.5 
1.7 
1.6 
1.9 
1.9 
2.2 
2.2 
2.1 
2.2 
2.4 


0.9 
1.0 
2.2 
1.8 

1.8 
1.5 

1.2 
1.1 

•  7 
1.0 
1.0 

•  9 
1.0 

•  9 
1.2 

V 


1-5 

8.4 

1.2 

6.5 

•  9 

5-1 

1.0 

4.3 

1.0 

4.0 

1.0 

3-8 

1.8 

4.0 

1.4 

4.3 

1-3 

5.0 

1.4 

5.4 

1.3 

•  9 
.8 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.1 
1.2 
1.2 
1.2 


5-1 
3-8 
3-4 
3-8 
4.3 
4.9 
5-0 
5-2 
5-7 
5-8 


1/  Includes  sugar  and  corn  refining  companies,  processors  of  vegetable 


le  oils,  and  companies  manufacturing  a 
wide  variety  of  packaged  foods.   2/  Ratio  of  net  profits  to  average  of  stockholders'  equity  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  year.   Stockholders'  equity  is  excess  of  total  balance  sheet  assets  over  liabilities. 
2/   Preliminary.   4/  Not  available. 

Compiled  from  Moody's  "Industrial  Manual"  and  company  annual  reports. 


-  IT  - 

Profits,  after  taxes,  as  a  percentage  of  stockholders'  equity  of  51 
leading  food  processing  companies  also  averaged  slightly  higher  in  1959  than 
in  1958'   Baking  companies  and  meat  packing  firms,  however,  were  the  only  two 
groups  that  shoved  higher  ratios.   The  ratio  for  meat  packers  was  their 
highest  since  19^-7  •   Food  chains'  profits  as  a  percentage  of  stockholders' 
equity  were  lower  in  1959  than  those  of  the  year  before. 

Other  Costs  and  Noncorporate  Profits 

Other  costs  and  noncorporate  profits,  the  residual  component  of  the 
marketing  bill,  increased  8  percent  last  year.   Besides  profits  of  unincor- 
porated marketing  firms,  the  residual  component   includes  costs  of  fuel, 
electric  power,  containers,  depreciation,  transportation  other  than  rail  and 
truck,  rents,  interest  on  borrowed  capital,  taxes  other  than  those  on  income, 
and  many  other  costs.   These  other  costs  and  noncorporate  profits  accounted 
for  37  percent  of  the  total  marketing  bill  in  1959j  compared  with  33  percent 
in  1950. 

Farm-retail  Marketing  Bill 

The  farm-retail  marketing  bill  increased  about  5  percent  in  1959*  ike 
same  as  the  total  marketing  bill  (table  8).   The  farm-retail  marketing  bill 
covers  the  same  food  products  as  the  total  marketing  -bill,  but  in  deriving  the 
farm-retail  marketing  bill  these  food  products  are  valued  in  terms  of  retail 
food  store  prices.   Since  it  does  not  include  the  extra  cost  of  food  served  in 
eating  places,  the  farm-retail  marketing  bill  is  smaller  than  the  total  mar- 
keting bill.   The  farm  value  is  the  same  in  both  sets  of  data.   In  recent 
years  both  marketing  bills  have  risen  at  about  the  same  rate. 

For  each  of  the  individual  product  groups,  except  poultry  and  eggs,  the 
farm-retail  marketing  bill  rose  in  1959-   Rises  resulted  from  increased 
marketings  and  from  higher  unit  marketing  charges  for  most  product  groups. 

The  farm  value  of  domestic  farm-produced  food  products  sold  to  civilian 
consumers  declined  $1  billion  last  year.   Smaller  receipts  from  meat  animals, 
poultry  and  eggs,  and  some  grains  were  responsible  for  much  of  the  decline  in 
the  total  farm  value.   The  fruits  and  vegetables  group  was  the  only  one  show- 
ing an  increase  in  farm  value  in  1959* 

Retail-store  cost  of  these  food  products  rose  $0.6  billion  in  1959 • 
Since  1950  it  has  risen  39  percent  compared  with  ^1  percent  increase  in  civil- 
ian expenditures  for  these  products  (tables  k   and  8).   Among  the  product 
groups,  poultry  and  eggs  declined  10  percent,  while  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
meat  products  rose  6  percent  and  2  percent,  respectively.   Dairy  products 
moved  up  only  slightly,  and  bakery  and  cereal  products  were  unchanged. 


Table 


-  Fam-retail  marketing  bill   for  domestic  farm  food  products  purchased  by  civilian  consumers,    fara  value, 
E.nd  retail  cost,    all  farm  foods  and  five  major  commodity  groups,    united  States,   annual  1913-5  91/ 


All  farm  foods  2/"        Meat  products 


Year 


Mar-  : 
ket-   :Fann 
ing     :  value 
bill   : 


Ee-  •   kefcl  -Fam  •   Re_ 
taii;    .  Rvalue*    tail 

cost*  b-fi  *     .2/  '.   cost 


Daiiy  products      \  Poultry  and  eggs   \   Baktig0gggtgereta 


Mar- 
ket- 


bill 


Farm 
value 

:    2f 


„       :  Mar-  :„ 
Re-       ,     .        Farm 
.    . - :  ket-  :     , 
tail  value 

■  -ng     ■ 


cost 


:  bill 


2/ 


„       :  Mar-  :_ 

Re-      ,    4.  Farm 

.    .  _ :  ket-  :     ., 

tail     .  value 

costl  bm  I   2/ 


Re- 
tail 
cost 


Fruits  ana. 
vegetables 


Mar- 
ket- 
ing 

bill 


Farm 
value 

:  2/ 


Re- 
tail 
cost 


:     Bil. 

Bil. 

Bil. 

Bil. 

Bil. 

Bil. 

Bil. 

Bil. 

Bil. 

Bil. 

Bil. 

Bil. 

Bil. 

Bil. 

Bil. 

Bil. 

Bil. 

Bil. 

:     dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

1913  .... 

..:     3.88 

3.53 

7.41 

0.91 

1.35 

2.26 

0.61 

0.62 

1.23 

0.21 

0.45 

0.66 

0.98 

0.A4 

1.42 

0.89 

0.55 

1.44 

19U  .... 

..:     4.27 

3.64 

7.91 

.91 

1.35 

2.26 

.64 

.64 

1.28 

.20 

.47 

.67 

1.13 

.49 

1.62 

1.11 

.58 

1.6° 

1915  .... 

..:'     4.36 

3.63 

7.99 

.95 

1.21 

2.16 

.67 

.66 

l.?3 

.20 

.48 

.68 

1.15 

.59 

1.74 

1.05 

.56 

1.61 

1916 

..:      5.12 

4.35 

9.47 

.99 

1.50 

2.49 

.70 

.74 

1.44 

.22 

.53 

.75 

1.31 

.68 

1.99 

1.46 

.71 

2.17 

1917 

..:     6.35 

6.05 

12.40 

1.00 

2.03 

3.03 

.74 

.94 

1.68 

.26 

.68 

.94 

1.63 

1.15 

2.78 

2.13 

.97 

3.10 

1918 

..r    6.32 

6.87 

13.19 

1.45 

2.51 

3.96 

.79 

1.09 

1.88 

.36 

.83 

1.19 

1.40 

1.05 

2.45 

1.68 

1.04 

2.72 

1919  .... 

..:     7.67 

7.55 

15.22 

1.64 

2.50 

4.14 

1.04 

1.34 

2.38 

.42 

1.03 

1.45 

1.69 

1.21 

2.90 

2.20 

1.13 

3.33 

1920 

..:     9.16 

7.36 

16.52 

1.97 

2.15 

4.12 

1.13 

1.40 

2.53 

.48 

1.10 

1.58 

1.99 

1.17 

3.16 

2.91 

1.30 

4.21 

1921 

..:     7.52 

5.05 

12.57 

2.05 

1.40 

3.45 

1.19 

1.15 

2.34 

.39 

.77 

1.16 

1.80 

.62 

2.42 

1.69 

.95 

2.64 

1922 

..:     7.69 

5.19 

12.88 

1.93 

1.56 

3.49 

1.17 

1.14 

2.31 

.37 

.75 

1.12 

1.77 

.59 

2.36 

1.98 

.99 

2.97 

1923  .... 

..:     8.38 

5.62  14.00 

2.19 

1.58 

3.77 

1.26 

1.39 

2.65 

.41 

.83 

1.24 

1.84 

.59 

2.43 

2.12 

1.03 

3.15 

1924  .... 

..:     8.64 

5.87  14.51 

2.34 

1.73 

4.07 

1.25 

1.34 

2.59 

.45 

.86 

1.31 

1.85 

.67 

2.52 

2.25 

1.06 

3.31 

1925  .... 

..!     8.96 

6.77 

15.73 

2.18 

2.10 

4.28 

1.36 

1.47 

2.83 

.45 

.96 

1.41 

1.94 

.87 

2.81 

2.45 

1.15 

3.60 

1926 

..:     9.43 

6.95 

16.38 

2.17 

2.18 

4.35 

1.40 

1.53 

2.93 

.46 

1.03 

1.49 

2.07 

.80 

2.87 

2.7Z 

1.22 

3.96 

1927  .... 

..:     9.51 

6.72 

16.23 

2.21 

2.04 

4.25 

1.47 

1.62 

3.09 

.44 

.96 

1.40 

2.]6 

.74 

2.90 

2.61 

1.14. 

3.75 

1928 

..:     9.33 

6.94  16.27 

2.17 

2.11 

4.28 

1.50 

1.69 

3.19 

.48 

1.05 

1.53 

2.24 

.74 

2.98 

2.34 

1.13 

3.47 

1929  .... 

..:     9.86 

7.22 

17.08 

£.22 

2.23 

4.45 

1.57 

1.76 

3.33 

.58 

1.12 

1.70 

2.18 

.68 

2.86 

2.68 

1.21 

3.89 

1930 

..:     9.82 

6.33 

16.15 

2.31 

1.94 

4.25 

1.56 

1.57 

3.13 

.58 

tQ5 

1.51 

2.22 

.56 

2.78 

2.55 

1.13 

3.68 

1931 

..:     8.40 

4.66  13.06 

2.21 

1.37 

3.58 

1.41 

1.25 

2.66 

.49 

.71 

1.20 

1.89 

.35 

2.24 

1.98 

.86 

2.84 

1932  .... 

..:     7.21 

3.40  10.61 

1.76 

.91 

2.67 

1.24 

.97 

2.21 

.34 

.54 

.88 

1.65 

.26 

1.91 

1.68 

.61 

2.29 

1933  .... 

..:     7.30 

3.56  10.93 

1.68 

.92 

2.61 

1.21 

.96 

2.17 

.32 

.48 

.80 

1.60 

.34 

2.00 

1.86 

.73 

2.59 

1934  .... 

..:     7.92 

4.27  12.52 

1.90 

1.13 

3.26 

I.24 

1.12 

2.36 

.40 

.58 

.98 

1.81 

.47 

2.38 

2.03 

.80 

2.83 

1935  .... 

..:     7.58 

5.02 

12.94 

1.70 

1.49 

3.39 

1.29 

1.29 

2.58 

.34 

.75 

1.09 

1.75 

.52 

2.41 

2.02 

.79 

2.81 

1936  .... 

..:     8.51 

5.78  14.29 

2.00 

1.79 

3.79 

1.39 

1.42 

2.81 

.39 

.77 

1.16 

1.93 

.58 

2.51 

2.22 

1.00 

3.22 

1937  .... 

..:     8.20 

5.98  14.18 

2.05 

1.90 

3.95 

1.41 

1.49 

2.90 

.43 

.81 

1.24 

1.92 

.61 

2.53 

1.81 

.95 

2.76 

1938  .... 

..:     8.18 

5.20 

13.39 

1.86 

1.71 

3.57 

1.40 

1.32 

2.72 

.39 

.77 

1.16 

2.01 

.a 

2.42 

1.78 

.78 

2.56 

1939 

..:     8.19 

5.17 

13.37 

1.85 

1.69 

3.54 

1.44 

1.32 

2.76 

.38 

.72 

1.10 

1.87 

.39 

2.26 

1.93 

.86 

2.79 

1940 

..:     8.5 

5.6 

14.1 

1.9 

1.8 

3.7 

1.5 

1.5 

3.0 

.4 

.8 

1.2 

1.9 

.4 

2.3 

2.0 

#q 

2.9 

1941  .... 

..:     9.2 

7.1 

16.3 

1.8 

2.5 

4.3 

1.7 

1.7 

3.4 

.4 

1.0 

1.4 

2.0 

.5 

2.5 

2.2 

i.i 

3.3 

1942  .... 

..:  10.5 

9.3 

19.8 

1.7 

3.2 

4-9 

2.0 

2.1 

4.1 

.6 

1.4 

2.0 

2.2 

.7 

2.9 

2.6 

1.5 

4.1 

1943 

..:  11.1 

11.4 

22.3 

1.8 

3.6 

5.2 

2.0 

2.3 

4.3 

.7 

2.0 

2.7 

2.4 

.9 

3.3 

2.4 

2.1 

5.0 

1944  .... 

..:  11.4 

11.6 

22.5 

1.9 

3.7 

5.3 

2.0 

2.5 

4.5 

.7 

1.8 

2.5 

2.3 

,9 

3.1 

3.1 

2.3 

5.3 

1945 

..!  12.5 

12.6 

24.4 

1.7 

3.7 

5.0 

2.2 

2.6 

4.8 

.8 

2.3 

3.1 

2.6 

1.0 

3.5 

4.0 

2.5 

6.4 

1946  .... 

..:  15.6 

15.7 

30.8 

2.4 

5.2 

7.3 

2.8 

3.5 

6.3 

1.0 

2.4 

3.4 

3.0 

1.3 

4.2 

4.7 

2.6 

7.2 

1947 

..:  18.0 

18.7 

36.7 

3.4 

7.3 

10.7 

3.1 

3.8 

6.9 

1.1 

2.7 

3.8 

3.3 

1.5 

4.8 

5.3 

2.6 

7.9 

1948  .... 

..:  19.9 

19.3 

39.2 

3.8 

7.5 

11.3 

3.5 

4.1 

7.6 

1.2 

3.0 

4.2 

3.9 

1.5 

5.4 

5.4 

2.4 

7.8 

1949  .... 

..:   20.8 

16.9 

37.7 

4.0 

6.5 

10.5 

3.4 

3.5 

6.9 

1.2 

2.8 

4.0 

4.3 

1.2 

5.5 

5.6 

2.3 

7.9 

1950  .... 

..:  20.9 

17.6 

38.5 

4.1 

7.2 

11.3 

3.4 

3.6 

7.0 

1.3 

2.6 

3.9 

4.3 

1.3 

5.6 

5.5 

2.2 

7.7 

1951  .... 

..:  22.8 

20.0 

42.8 

4-2 

8.0 

12.2 

3.9 

4.1 

8.0 

1.5 

3.2 

4.7 

4.7 

1.4 

6.1 

6.1 

2.5 

8.6 

1952  .... 

..:  24-5 

19.9 

44.4 

4.9 

7.6 

12.5 

4.1 

4.3 

8.4 

1.5 

3.1 

4.6 

4.9 

1.4 

6.3 

6.5 

2.8 

9.3 

1953  .... 

..:  25.5 

19.0 

44.5 

5.4 

7.1 

12.5 

4.3 

3.9 

8.2 

1.5 

3.3 

4.8 

5.0 

1.4 

6.4 

6.7 

2.5 

9.2 

1954  .... 

..:  26.5 

18.4 

44.9 

5.4 

7.2 

12.6 

4.5 

3.8 

8.3 

1.6 

2.7 

4.3 

5.1 

1.4 

6.5 

6.9 

2.5 

9.4 

1955  .... 

..:  28.0 

18.3 

46.3 

6.2 

6.7 

12.9 

4.8 

4.0 

8.8 

1.5 

2.9 

4.4 

5.2 

1.3 

6.5 

7.4 

2.6 

10.0 

1956  .... 

..:  29.6 

18.7 

48.3 

6.5 

6.7 

13.2 

5.0 

4.2 

9.2 

1.6 

2.9 

4.5 

5.4 

1.3 

6.7 

7.8 

2.8 

10.6 

1957  .... 

..:   30.9 

19.5 

50.4 

6.6 

7.6 

14.2 

5-3 

4.3 

9.6 

1.7 

2.8 

4.5 

5.6 

1.3 

6.9 

7.9 

2.7 

10.6 

1958   .... 

..:  32.1 

20.7 

52.8 

6.6 

8.6 

15.2 

5.6 

4.3 

9.9 

1.9 

3.0 

4.9 

5.9 

1.3 

7.2 

8.0 

2.7 

10.7 

1959  y  • 

..:   33- T 

19.7 

53A 

7-5 

8.0 

15.5 

5-7 

k-,3 

10.0 

1.8 

2.6 

It-,  k 

6.0 

1.2 

7.2 

8.5 

2.8 

11.3 

1/  Retail-cost  estimates  represent  cost  at  retail  food  store  prices  of  all  domestic  farm  foods  that  were  both  sold  by 
farmers  and  bought  by  civilian  consumers  in  this  country.     Farm  food  products  sold  in  the  form  of  meals  are  included  but  are 
valued  at  what  the  food  would  have  cost  in  retail  stores.     Farm  value  is  adjusted  to  eliminate  imputed  value  of  nonfood  by- 
products.    The  farm-retail  marketing  bill  is  the  difference  between  the  farm  value  and  retail  cost  except  for  the  years 
1933-35  and  1943-46  in  which  the  marketing  bill  for  some  groups  is  adjusted  for  processor  taxes  or  Government  payments  to 
processors. 

2/  Includes  vegetable-oil  products,    sugar,    and  other  food  products  in  addition  to  the  five  commodity  groups  given  in  this 
table. 

2/  The  estimated  farm  values  of  milk,   eggs,   fruits,  lard,   and  vegetable  shortening  used  in  bakery  products  were  deducted 
from  the  farm  values  of  other  commodity  groups  and  added  to  the  farm  value  of  the  bakery  and  cereal  products  group. 

Lf  Preliminary  estimates. 


Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 


Estimates  do  not  include  Alaska  and  Hawaii  because  of  inadequate  data. 


